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[ Glasgow, with Stockwell Bridge, 


ErymMotocists seem to have been rather puzzled about 
the signification of the name of Glasgow. M‘Ure, 
the first historian of the town, says that the word 
signifies in Gaelic a grayhound, and also a gray- 
smith ; subsequent historians take no notice of the gray- 
hound, but adopt the gray-smith, and conjecture that a 
person of this description, eminent in his profession, 
had taken up his residence in the place, and that in 
compliment to him it received this name. Others again 
Suppose that; as the word also signifies a dark glen, it 
alludes to the glen at the east end of the church, where 
stood the cell of St. Kentigern, of whom more here- 
afier. We confess that none of these etymologies 
satisfies us, and we will therefore afford our readers an 
Opportunity of making a better for themselves. In 
Shaw's * Gaelic Dictionary,’ the word Glas has the 
Various significations of grey, green, pale, wan, poor ; 
and we see it thus used in combination, as glasghort, a 
green plot; glasmhaigh, a green field. The other 
portion of the compound does not occur in Shaw ; but 
on turning to Jamieson’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,’ we find him considering the 
word Gow, as allied to the old Teutonic word gouw, 
a country or region, and hence gaw, forms the ter- 
mination of some names in Germany. Now, by thus 
combining either of the epithets grey, green, pale, 
wan, poor, with the word place, country, or region, it 
Vou. IV 











seems to us that a more reasonable etymology may be 
obtained, according to the reader's preference, than 
either of those which we have adduced. 

Like other towns in many parts of the island, 
Glasgow seems indebted for its origin to its ecclesias- 
tical establishment, or place of worship, which existed 
on or near the spot which the High Church now 
occupi¢és. This seems established by the fact that in 
the early periods of the Scottish history, the town, then 
very inconsiderable, was almost exclusively possessed 
by the clergy and by their dependents connected with 
the establishment in question. It also seems that all 
the houses which composed the town in those early 
times were situated upon the high ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the site of the cathedral, which 
served as the nucleus of the town, and from which, in 
the course of time, its buildings extended down the hill 
and over the gently-ascending ground between the hill 
and the river. The hill still continues to form a marked 
distinction between the ancient and modern portion of 
the city. 

The ecclesiastical establishment to which we have 
alluded was founded here in 560 by St. Mungo, or 
Kentigern. To this the origin of the place is attributed, 
the sanctity of this holy person's residence naturally 
inducing religiously disposed people to take up their 
abode near him. He died in 601, and was buried at 
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the east end of the ground where the church now 
stands, and where his tomb js still shown, He was 
tucceeded- by his disciple Baldrede, but of the time of 
this person’s death, of the names of his s\ccessors, and 
of the state of the place, there are no accounts that can 
be relied on for nearly 500 years subsequent. It seems 
that, previously to 1100, the church was a very mean 
building, constructed chiefly with timber, and that it 
had at that time gone to decay. 

When David I. ascended the throne of Scotland in 
1124, he founded, or, as some say, re-founded the see of 
Glasgow, endowed it with ample revenues, and bestowed 
the bishopric upon John Achaius, a man of great learn- 
ing, who had formerly been his tutor, and was then his 
chaplain. To this prelate the town is indebted for the 
foundation of its stately cathedral, which he consecrated 
in 1136, in the presence of his royal pupil and king, who 
took the opportunity of making an addition to the pre- 
vious endowment. Joceiine, the third bishop after Ach- 
aius, procured in 1174, from William the Lion, a charter, 
erecting Glasgow into a burgh royal, and also another 
for holding an annual fair of eight days’ duration. 
* From this time forth,” says M‘Ure, “ the place had 
always something like the face of business.” It is in 
1268 that we first find the town governed by a provost 
and baillies, having then a distinct seal from that of 
the bishop. To entitle the place to privileges of this 
sort, it must previously have become a considerable 
village. It doubtless also obtained still further increase 
about this time in consequence of a papal bull enjoin- 
ing the whole inhabitants of the diocese to visit the 
cathedral, as their mother church, at least once every 
year*. The same Bishop Jocelipye enlarged and 
adorned the church. M'Ure says that he rebuilt it 
of larger size and greater splendour than befvre, seem- 
ing to infer this from the fact that the church was then 
re-consecrated ; but we believe this ceremony was always 
considered necessary where a church was so altered or 
enlarged, that ground not previously consecrated was 
brought within its limits. 

We are not, howeyer, to exaggerate the effect of these 
circumstances in accelerating the progress of the town 
to consideration; for so long afterwards as 1357 it 
was not of sufficient consequence to be named amon 
the cautionary towns assigned to Edward of England 
for the ransom of David If. Previously to this date, 
however, Glasgow had been the scene of some stirring 
incidents in the conflict between Edward I. of Eng- 
land and the party of Bruce. Edward’s plans having 
been much opposed by Robert Wishart, Bishop of 
Glasgow, who was one of the lords of the regency 
appointed on the death of Alexander III, he was 
seized by the English King’s order, and kept in prison 
until after the battle of Bannockburn. 

Meanwhile Edward, who had possession of the 
chief towns and fortresses of the kingdom, took it upon 
him to appoint a person named Beck to the bishopric, 
without the concurrence of the Pope, who was friendly 
to the independence of the Scottish church, While 
Beck was at Glasgow, Edward formed a plan of calling 
a court of justice there, and another at Ayr, of the 
principal opposing barons, whose destruction, when 
thus convened, it was hoped to effect. The plan partly 
succeeded at Ayr, but Wallace hastened with 300 
horsemen to Glasgow, with the view of defeating its 
execution at that place. He m=rched from Ayr during 
the night, and arrived about nine in the morning at the 
(then wooden) bridge of Glasgow. After crossing the 
river he drew up his little band on the site ef the pre- 
sent Bridgegate Street, and formed it into two divisions, 
one under Wallace and the other under the Laird of 
Auchinleck, and the word was given, “ Bear up the 
AK ce Appendix, No, xv., where the bull, with a translation, 
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Bishop's tail!” In the expectation that the English 
general, Lord Percy of Northumberland, would dis- 
pute the.approach to the Bishop’s Palace, Auchinleck’s 
division, consisting of 140 men, took a circuitous route 
with instructions to fall upun the rear of the English, 
while Wallace himself marched directly up the High 
Street to meet the enemy, whose force amounted to 
about 1000 men, arrayed in armour. They met near 
where the college now stands, and while the action 
was doubtful, Auchinleck, by a forced march, sudden] 

made his appearance in the rear of the English, and in 
the surprise succeeded in dividing their column. This 
was no sooner perceived by Wallace than he rushed to 
the spot where Percy was, and with one stroke of his 
broad-sword cleft his head in two. The rout of the 
English then became general, and Bishop Beck himself 
did not deem it prudent to remain behind. 

From this time until the middle of the fifteenth 
century the minute historians of Glasgow find no events 
of greater importance to record than the substitution 
of a stone tower to the cathedral for the previous 
wooden spire, which was destroyed by lightning ia 
i387,—the wooden bridge also having, some years 
before, been replaced by one of stone; and that a 
miat-house was erected in the Drygate Street, in the 
time of Robert IIJ., at which coins were struck. The 
erection of the bridge is stated to have had the effect of 
occasioning the new buildings that were added to the 
town to be extended in the direction towards it. Its 
increase must, however, have been very slow; for at 
the seeond great epoch of its history, which occurred in 
1450, the number of inhabitants did not exceed 1540. 

A new impulse was given to its increase and prosperity 
at the period mentioned by the establishment of a 
university by Bishop Turnbull, whose interest at Rome 
enabled him to obtain a bull far the purpose from Pope 
Nicholas V. In this the university of Bononia (Bologna) 
in Italy is mentioned as the model of the new establish- 
ment, and the bishop himself is constituted chancellor. 
Nothing that had previously been done contributed so 
much to the extension and improvement of the city as 
the establishment of this seat of learning. The popul- 
tion necessarily increased, and building was carried on 
with proportionate alacrity ; so that, in less than a cen- 
tury from that time, the High Street was filled up down 
to the Cross, and the three other great streets—the 
Trongate, Gallowgate, and Saltmarket streets—were 
formed ; to make which intelligible to those who are 
strangers to the place and have no access to a plan, we 
may observe that the town is principally intersected by 
two great streets, which cross each other at right angles; 
the first, but not now the principal of the two, extends 
north and south from the cathedral to the Clyde under 
the seyeral names of Saltmarket, High Street, Kirk 
Street, and Castle Street, and measures in its whole 
length three-quarters of a mile, thirty-four poles, and 
three yards, The other great street, which intersects the 
former, extends east and west parallel to the Clyde, 
and is in length a mile and a half, one furlong, fifteen 
poles, and two yards. This admeasurement, which 
determines the present length and breadth of the city, 
comprehends a greater extent in the street east and 
west than was occupied at the period in question, al- 
though it seems that the other street was then of the 
same extent as at present. It appears then that the 
original streets formed a huge cross, the angles of 
which have been filled up by the subsequent increase 
of the city. 

Bishop Turnbull was undoubtedly a great benefactor 
to the town; but his benefactions were not wholly with- 
out price to the citizens, since he obtained a charter 
from the king, vesting in him thé right of appointing 
and removing the municipal officers, from the highest 
to the lowest. From that time to the Reformation 
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this power was exercised by the bishops, or by noblemen 
acting in their right. When, however, the turn which 
the Reformation took induced Archbishop Beaton* 
to withdraw to Paris, taking with him the charters, 
relics, and every moveable of value belonging to the see, 
the citizens availed themselves of the dis rbances of 
the times to resume the exetcise of their municipal 
franchises. Their tight to do this was, however, after- 
wards frequently challenged atid infringed by the 
Protestant bishops, and by the nobles whojn the dis- 
turbances of the time had eriabled to appropriate the 
temporal powers and properties Of the see, And al- 
though the parliament in 1633 declared Glasgow to 
be a royal burgh, with freedom of election, we find 
Cromwelt and the privy council afterwards interfering ; 
and the right has only been enjoyed withont disturbance 
since 1690 when the town was declared free by a 
charter of William and Mary, with power in the town- 
council to elect the magistrates as fully and freely in all 
respects as Edinburgh, or any other royal burgh in the 
kingdom. M‘Ure says, that Sir John Houston, provost 
in 1607, was the last country gentleman who occupied 
that office; the subsequent provosts down to his own 
time (1736) haying been “ creditable burgesses and 
trading merchants in the city.” When the provost 
first assumed the title of “ Lord Provost,” and to be 
styled “ Honourable,” does not appear; bat we know 
that, after the important event of 1690, the corporation 
felt encouraged gradually to assume the outward and 
visible symbols of consequence. Thus we find it recorded 
that in 1720 the ford-provost first began to weqr a 
velvet court-dress ;—that in 1767 the provost, baillies, 
magistrates, dean of guild, and convener, first wore 
chains of gold ;—that such chains were also assumed in 
1810 by the baiflies of the river, and in 1812 by the 
baillies of the barony of Gorhals, 

In the contest between the Regent Arran and the 
Earl of Lennox, during the minority of .Queen Mary, 
Glasgow suffered considerably, heing alternately occu- 
ee by the contending parties. The unfortunate 

arnley (father of James I. of Great Britain) resided, 


some years afterwards, in the town, immediately pre- 
vious to his mysterious death. And it was in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow that the battle of Lang- 
side was fought, so decisive of the fate of Mary, after 


her escape from Loehleven Castle. Murray, who 
was then at Glasgow, heard of her escape, and al- 
though taken hy Surprisé¢, determined to give her 
battle in the field. Assembling what men he could, 
including many citizéris of the town, he wejit ont, and 
crossing the bridge, awaited the approach of the enemy 
in an advantageous position, on a hill near the village 
of Langside, about two miles south from Glasgow. 
The adverse parties soon miet, and in the action which 
ensued the fortune of the day went against the Queen, 
Who stood upon a hill during the engagement; and 
when ‘she saw het forces put to flight, mounted her 
horse and fled to the abbey of Drundenan in Galloway, 
sixty Scotch miles from the field of battle, before she 
took any rest. Murray, on his réturn to Glasgow, 
testified much gratitude for the assistance which the 
citizens had given him on this eventful occasion. A 
thorn-treet was afterwards planted, with very touching 
appropriateness, to mark the spot on which Mary 
stood and witnessed the desolation of prospects she 
had ventured to entertain. 

The history of following Years is chiefly occupied in 
details connected with the progressive improvement 
aid extension of the city, and the erection of various 
public stractures. ‘The few facts of general interest we 
Shall prefer t6 méntion When we come to notice the 

* Beaton was the second archbishop. The. see was made me- 
tropolitay i 1484. 

} ‘This tora Was ultimafély superseded by a fir, 
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presént state of the city, arid shall in this place merely 
hote down a few tineedotes which may here be the 
most fittingly introduced. 

While the civil war raged in Seotlafd in the seven- 
teenth century, it seems that the inhabitants of Glasgow 
were ranged into two rival factions in religion and poli- 
tics: the Presbyteriatis, who were royalists; and the 
sectaries, who Were republicatis. After his victory at 
Dunbar, in September, 1650, and his subsequent aequi- 
sition of Edinburgh, Oliver Cromwell marched to Glas- 
gow. On his approach; the Marquis of Argyle, and 
the gréater part of the established clergy, fled; and the 
republican party in the city sent Oliver notice of a 
plot by which the royalists contemplated his destruction 
and the discomfiture of his troops. The plot, as de- 
scribed, consisted in filling the vault of the castle with 
gunpowder, and the whole was to be blown up as the 
gener passed with his forces. Whether Cromwell 

elieved this account or not does not appear, but he 
deemed it prudent to alter his intended course to avoid 
passing by the castle. While at Glasgow; he resided 
in a house on the east side of Saltmarket Street; and 
the room in which he tised to hold his levees was, a few 
years since, occupied a% a sale-room for old furniture, 
Cromwell, soon after his arrival, sent for Mr. Patrick 
Gillespie, the minister of the Outer High Church, who 
at that time had the chief influence in ecclesiastical 
matters; and by his hospitable treatment, liis religious 
discourse, and his long prayers, the general so won 
upon this person, that he afterwards warnily espoused 
his cause, and took every opportunity of proclaiming 
his belief that Cromwell was indeed one of the elect. 
Not long after, the general went in state to the High 
Church; and the pu pit happened in the forenoon to 
be occupied bya préacher of the town, who, with a 
great deal more zeal than discretion, seized the oppor- 
tunity to inveigh with considerable bitterness against 
Cromwell and his proceedings. One of the general’s 
officers (some accounts say it was his secretary, Thurlow) 
whispered him for leaye to “ pull the fellow out by the 
ears ;” but Oliver replied, * No, no, we will manage 
him in another way*.” He accordingly invited the 
preacher to dinner, and concluded the entertainment 
with a prayer which lasted for three hours, contriving 
so completely to satisfy his scruples, that the evening 
discourse at church by the same person was tuned to 
the praise and honour of the victor of Naseby. 

About two years after this, in July, 1652, nearly one- 
third of the city was destrdyed by one of the most cala- 
mitous fires on record. ft raged with great fury in the 
first instance, for eighteen hours, devastating the best 
streets of the town. In this time many persons, for- 
inerly wealthy, were reduced to beggary, and the houses 
of nearly one thousand families were utterly consumed. 
Many of them withdrew to the fields, and remained 
under the shelter of huts until better accommodation 
eould be provided for them. This was on Thursday ; 
by Saturday evening most of these pnfortunate people 
had returned: but on Sunday morning the fire broke 
out anew, and continued to rage with almost its former 
violence for several hours. The whole of the inhabi- 
tants were then so completely terrified, that, after with- 
drawing what moveabies they could from their houses, 
they hastened to the open fields, and remained there 
for several nights, until all apprehensions of further 
danger had stibsided. The loss, which was estimated 
at 100,007. sterling, wis too great for the town to 
bear; the inhabitants were therefore obliged to apply 
to other towns for assistance ; and Cromwell, when 
he heard of this unhappy éyedt, exerted himself ii 
promoting a subscription fot their relief. It seems 


* Other accounts say that the est was for leiive “ to pistol 
the scoundrel” and answer, ‘He is one fool, and yoo are 
another,” 
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that the houses were chiefly of timber before this fire, 
to which, however afflicting at the time, the town is 
indebted for the erection of stone buildings, and for a 
more regular.arrangement of the streets. Nearly a cen- 
tury after this event, however, most of the houses were 
still covered with thatch. It is worthy of notice that 
the expressions on this occasion, that a third of the city, 
containing the habitations of 1000 families, was con- 
sumed, shows, if we calculate five persons to a family, 
that the population must then have amounted to 15,000 
persons, being double what it had been in 1610, when 
it did not exceed 7644. This duplication of the popu- 
lation within so short .a time is confirmed on other 
authority, and is accounted for by the statement, that 
Glasgow during that period carried on the most con- 
siderable inland trade in Scotland, as well as an ex- 
port trade in salmon and other articles, the produce of 
the country. From this time Glasgow has increased 
with a rapidity almost without a parallel. In 1695 it 
was expressly ranked as the second city of Scotland, 
and assessed accordingly. Yet at that time (whether 
from deficiency of registers. or from the effects of the civil 
war consequent upon the attempts of Charles If. to 
establish episcopacy in Scotland, does not appear) its 
population is stated as less than it had been forty years 
before. The progress which it made before and after 
this period, from an inconsiderable town to a city only 
exceeded by eight capitals of Europe, will be best illus- 
trated by the following table, which may be here not 
inappropriately introduced for the sake of showing its 
relative importance at the different periods to which our 
statement refers. 


Ip 1560 (probably) 4,460 
— 1610 7,644 


In 1780t ..... 
— 1785 
— 1791 


42,832 


— 1835 (probably) 220/000 


When Charles II. had obtained the concurrence of a 
subservient parliament in his design to establish epis- 
copacy in Scotland, the archbishopric of Glasgow was 
revived, and measures of great severity were resorted to 
in order to punish the steady adherence of the town to 
presbyterianism. Not to’mention other grievances, 
we may notice that in 1666 many citizens were hanged 
in the ‘streets because they would not conform to epis- 
copacy; and in January, 1678, the city was abandoned 
for five days to the cruelty and extortion of a body of 
8000 Highlanders, who were sent to make the inhabi- 
tants sign a bond renouncing their faith. The year 
before this the town had suffered from another confla- 
gration, in which 130 houses and shops were destroyed, 
and a large number of families thrown destitute. As 
the fire happened to be near the jail, which was then 
crowded with persons imprisoned for conscience’ sake, 
the citizens, under the pretext of saving lives, broke 
open the doors and set them all at liberty. 

The .persecutions to which they were exposed on 
account of their religion, overcame in the minds of the 
people of Glasgow the attachment they naturally enter- 
tained for the native dynasty of Stuart, and it does not 
appear that any town in Britain hailed the Revolution 
of 1688 with more heartfelt satisfaction than this. No 
sooner had James fled the country than the citizens 
raised a troop of 500 men, which they sent to Edin- 

* 1708. The magistrates ordered this to be taken in order 
to mark the decrease which they expected to sesult from the Union, 
which was very unpopular in Scotland. 

+1712. There were 200 shops in the city at this time. At present 
there are 3000. 

+1780. The suburbs were now first included in the enumeration. 


§ 1801. In this enumeration, part of the suburban population was 
excluded, If it had been added, the result would have 83,769. 
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burgh to assist in guarding the convention of estates 
that met there for the purpose of making a tender of 
the crown to William and Mary. This seasonable 
proof of attachment to the new order of things was 
rewarded. by a charter establishing the municipal pri- 
vileges of the town as they have since been maintained ; 
and what perhaps they considered of much higher value 
than even their civil privileges, they thenceforward, in 
common with all their countrymen, enjoyed the undis- 
turbed privilege of worshipping their God in the mode 
which had been the more endeared to them by great 
sufferings for its sake. 

When the Union between the two kingdoms took 
place (1707), in the reign of Queen Anne, the measure, 
as we have already intimated, was so unpopular at 
Glasgow, that the citizens manifested much discontent 
and propensity to riot. In the end, however, this 
was found to have been a most beneficial measure 
for Scotland, and no town in Scotland profited 
more by this “sad and sorrowful union” than Glas. 
gow itself, and perhaps we should not be much mis. 
taken in dating the commencement of the relative 
greatness of the town from that event. It was at any 
rate productive of the highest advantages to it as a 
commercial city, for although before that time the town 
was in a thriving state, by virtue of its inland traffic 
and the extent to which it carried on the fisheries in the 
River Clyde, yet its merchants were greatly cramped 
in their speculations by the restriction, or rather pro- 
hibition, that was placed upon their commerce with the 
American colonies and the West India islands. The 
table of progressive population, given in a former 
column, will alone evince the steady rapidity with 
which the town has advanced since that period. 

We have already stated the general plan on which 
the city of Glasgow has been extended along the sloping 
shore of the Clyde. Before proceeding to specify the 
more prominent objects which this town offers to our 
notice, it is desirable that our readers should be fur- 
nished with a sort of bird’s-eye view, combining in one 
prospect the several parts of the great whole. By far 
the best general description of the town which has 
fallen under our notice is that given by Mr. Robert 
Chambers in his ‘ Picture of Scotland,’ and we quote it 
with the more satisfaction as it enumerates and cha- 
racterises some of the principal parts which it must be 
our business to notice separately. 

“In the nether ward of Clydesdale and shire of 
Lanark,” according to its earliest historian, M‘Ure, 
“stands deliciously, on the banks of the river Clyde, 
the city of Glasgow, whilk is believed to be of its 
bigness the most beautiful city in the world, and is 
acknowledged to be so by all foreigners that come 
thither.” Without being allowed all this praise, Glas- 
gow may be described in more sober terms as occupying 
a highly convenient situation on the north bank of the 
Clyde, similar, though upon a smaller scale, to that of 
London upon the same bank of the Thames, namely, 2 
plain gently ascending from the brink of the river. 
The bridges over the noble rivers which skirt, or rather 
intersect both, complete the resemblance of the second 
to the first city in the British empire. 

“Though this great emporium of the commerce and 
manufactures of Scotland possess not either the sub- 
limity or elegance of the legal and aristocratic capital 
[Edinburgh], it is nevertheless an impressive and fine 
city. The number of its spires, and the judicious ar- 
rangement of most of its public buildings at the ends 
of streets,—the more general prevalence of a moderate 
degree of elegance in the private structures,—and the 
grace given to the whole by that noble river the Clyde, 
are points in which it surpasses the more ambitious 
city of the East. It possesses various other advantages 
in point of outward appearance, Its cathedral gives 
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a solemn dignity to the more ancient district. The 
college buildings, the finest in Scotland before the 
erection of those of Edinburgh, and still possessing the 
superior merit of more nearly resembling the splendid 
models of Oxford, have also a highly dignifying effect. 
The Trongate, which with its continuations intersects 
the whole city from east to west, is a noble piece of 
Street scenery,—indeed one of the noblest things of the 
kind perhaps in Europe*. Few of the streets are 


* Our larger wood-cut is a representation of this street as seen 
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irregular or mean, while many of them may be called 
fine; and what must add greatly to the pleasure of a 
stranger in comtemplating them is, that all are filled 
during the whole day by crowds of prosperous and 
happy-looking people, who walk at a lively pace, and 
in whose eyes some animating purpose of business or 
of pleasure may constantly be read.” 


from the Cross. The statue is that of William TII. ; the curiously- 
projecting steeple belonys to the Trongate Church, of which Dr, 
Chalmers was for many years minister, 
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To this we have only to add, that the publie buildings 
and the tenements fronting streets are mostly built 
with hewn stone and covered with slate. The greater 
part of the prigate buildings, particularly in the 
ancient part of the town, are, as in Edinburgh, built 
in what is called flats, by which two or more families 
are accommodated under the same roof, each floor 
being as it were @ separate house for domestic pur- 
poses. This plan certainly contributes to give a towh 
a grand appearafive by encouraging the erection of 
spacious and lofty buildings; it however seems to 
detract in some degree from individual comfort and 
independence, The people of Glasgow seem now dis- 
posed to enter into the yiews of the English on this 
point, as the houses in the more motlern part of the 
town are generally so formed that one family possesses 
the whole. é 

We learn, from the pleasant work of Mr. Chambers, 
that the Clyde, the Cathedral, the Green, and the Tron- 
gate, are the point$ upion whieh the native of Glaszow 
principally grounds his ideas regarding the consequence 
of the city, and which he would defend from any species 
of violation, as if it were a personal instead of a public 
property. We will therefore give precedence to the 
Clyde and the Cathedral in our aceount of the more 
noticeable objects in the eity; but for the Trongate we 
must be content with the general notion which our 
large wood-eut and some passages in the preceding 
statements will have conveyed. for the Green, we 
ean only say that it is in the highest degree worthy of 
all the praise which the people of Glasgow claim for it, 
particularly sitice the improverients which it has of 
late years undergone and the extension it has received. 
There is, we helievé, no town of equal size in the empire 
that possesses such a great piitlie esplanade as this, 
whether its extent (about 159 imperial acres), its 


utility to the inhabitants, or its picturesque effect, be 


considered. It is on the banks cf the river, adjoining 
the south-east side of the town, being a continuation of 
the plain on which it is built. This extensive piece of 
grass-ground is bordered with trees, among which there 
are gravelled walks for an extent of about four miles. 
The views from the Greet are interesting and finely 
diversified. It is of course a favourite resort of the 
inhabitants, to whom it serves the tseful purposes of a 
promenade and a bleaching ground. At the west end 
of the Green there is a tall and handsome obelisk in 
memory of Lord Nelson, completed in 1806, at an 
expense of 2075. 

The Clyde—The modern “men of Glasgow” (as 
they prously call themselves, and as distinguished from 
the “ folk” of Greenock and the “ hodies” of Paisley) 
are not peculiar in their admiration of the Clyde. Their 
fathers of old, who haled forth by the neck the * idola- 
trous” statues in the Cathedral, yet did not forbear to 
idolize their noble river. hat curious old twaddler, 
M‘Ure, whose * View of G * was published in 
the year 1796, has sundry verses in praise of the river. 
The following is a specimen of the local egotism with 
which the * men of Glasgow” found it in their hearts 
to speak of their city, when it was yet a1 small town, 
It is a transiatio the author of the * Britannia,’ of 
a Latin peem, t pA F te written more thal a 


century before M‘Ure’s own time, and when the popu- 
lation did not probably exceed 10,000. 


“* Not hatghty prelates @et adorn’d thee so, 
Nor stately mitre,—cause of alt thy woe, 
As Ciyde’s musey grace thy blest abodgs, 
And hift thy head among the deathless gods. 
Clyde, 4 great flood,—for plenteous fish renown’d, 
And gentle streams that cheer the frnitful ground ; 
But happy Glasgow, Clyde’s chiefest pride, 
Glory of that and al/ the world beside, 
Spreads round the riches of her noble tide.” 


The curious moito of the city arms would almust seem 
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to haye been devised in a spirit of prophecy. The 
armorial hearings are an oak-tree, with a bird perched 
upon the top, and a salmon suspended from the lower 
branch; with the motto, “ Let Glasgow flourish.” In 
former times, “ through the preaehing of the word” 
was added toa the motivo; but it was in the etid restored 
to its primitive form. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth centufy, the channel 
of the Clyde, for thirteen miles below Glasgow, was so 
incommoded by fords and shipals as to be scarcely navi- 
gable even for small craft. We canndt here enumerate 
the progressive iinproyement, by which the harbour of 
the Broomielaw hus been brought to its present condi- 
tion, Many of these improvements have been effected 
yery recently. Only a few years ago the harbour was 
but 730 feet lovig: it is now 3340 feet long on the 
north side of the river, and 1260 on the south. Itis 
only sinee 1831 that vessels drawing 13 ft. 6 in. water 
were able to come up to Glasgow. Before that time, 
vessels of 7 or 8 feet Water only were able to go up, 
the rest being obliged ta discharge and receive their car- 
goes at Greenock or Port Glaszow. At present, the river 
for seven miles below the city is confined within narrow 
bounds; arid the sloping hanks, formed of whinstone, 
are unequalled in the kingdom, whether their utility or 
beauty be taken into account. The quay, extending 
down the river, is perhaps better khown under its 
denomination of the Broomielaw than any similar loca- 
lity in the country, Mr. Chambers quotes two lines of 
an old ballad, which show that it was early of some 
consequence under this name :— 

« At Leith comes in auld meal, 
And herrin at the Broomielaw.” 

The Clyde is now crossed at Glasgow by four bridges, 
three of which are of recent erection. The original 
wooden bridge, formerly mentioned, over which Wallace 
marched to make his famous attack on the Bishop's 
Castle, having fallen into decay, a new one of stone wis 
built at Stockwell Street, by Bishop Rae, in 1845. This 
bridge was originally twelve feet wide with eight arches. 
It was widened ten feet in 1777, when the two north- 
ernmost arches were built up for the purpose of con- 
fining the river within narrower limits. It was still 
further improved abomt fifteen years since by the addition 
of foot paths suspended on tasteful iron framings. ft 
is now 415 feet long, and 34 feet wide within the railing. 
This is distinguished by the name of the Old Bridge. 
The New bridge, otherwise called the Jamaica Street 
Bridge, is the lowest on the river. A bridge was first 
built there in 1768. Although considered elegant and 
spacious at the time it was built, it had a very inconve- 
nient ascent. It was therefore resolved to remove it 
and erect a new one, which should afford stich accom- 
modation as the increase of population and business in 
that quarter required. Accordingly the first stone of 
the t structure was laid in July, 1883, by Dr. 
James Cleland, the eminent historian and statician 
ef Glasgow. It is from a design of the late Mr. 
Telford. It is 560 feet long, has seven arches, and 
is sixty feet wide over the parapets, which is wider 
than any other river-hridge in Scotland. Tifa’ a very 

sntle acclivity, and is faced with Aberdeen graiiile. 

n the year 1794 a bridge, called Hutcheson’s Brid 

was commenced above the Old Bridge. It was de- 
stroyed before it was quite finished by an inundation 
of the river in the following year. A new one was not 
commenced till 1829; and it has had a better fate than 
its predecessor. It has five arches, is 406 feet in length; 
and thirty-six feet wide within the parapets. During 
its absence its place had been in some measure supplied, 
and perhaps its rfe-erection prevented, by a wooden 
bridge, for foot-passengers only, which was thrown 
across the Clyde at the bottom of Saltmarket Street. 
It was much admired for its elegant appearance and 
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light construction; but on the rebuilding of the Hut- 
cheson Bridge it was removed, and a new one was 
erected lower down the river, in 1832, at Portland 
Street. This new timber-bridge is thirty feet wide 
within the railing, and has a carriage-way and two side 
pavements. ' 

The Cathedral.—We may hereafter have occasion to 
give a separate cut of this other pride of the “n 
Glasgow,” which is undoubtedly the most splendid and 
entire specimen of ancient architecture that now exists 
in Scotland, and the only cathedral, except that of 
Orkney, which was allowed to survive the Reformation. 
We shall therefore at present abstain from a detailed 
account, and confine ourselves to a brief general view. 
For this we shall again be obliged to Mr. Robert 
Chambers, whose general descriptions are commonly 
the best that can be found, and who in the present 
instance has, we perceive, adopted, with some modifi- 
cation, the description given hy Sir Walter Scott in 
* Rob Roy.’ 

“Tt is a stupendous dusky fabric of Gothie architec- 
ture, and placed upon unequal ground, somewhat 
higher at the eastern than western extremity. The 
general aspect is gloomy yather than elegant; but its 
peculiar character is so well preserved, and so well 
suited with the accompaniments that surround it, that 
the impression of the first view is awful and solemn in 
the extreme. Though situated in a populous city, it 
has the appearance of the most sequestered solitude. 
High walls divide it from the buildings of the city on 
one side; on the other it is bounded by a rayine, 
through the depth of which runs a little Stream ; and 
the opposite bank throws a shade over it that adds 
greatly to its effect. It seems to have never been 


finished, there being no transepts. A tall tower and 
spire rise from the centre, and at the western extremity 
another tower projects from oné of the corners, con- 


taining the bells. The latter object is a prodigious 
deformity to the whole structure, mainly because it is 
surmounted by a short leaden spire of the most 
grotesque and inappropriate appearance that can well 
be conceived; and it must tr the wonder of every 
stranger of taste that the magistrates permit it to 
exivt, since a flat leaden covering to the tower would 
be equally useful, and possess the merit of not offending 
the eye.” 

In the first fervour of the Reformation, the following 
order was issued by the general government at Edin- 
burgh, to all magistrates and persons in authority :— 

“ To our traist friendis : 

“ Traist friendis, after maist harty eommendacion, 
we pray you to fail not to pass incoatinent to the Kirk [of Glas- 
gow,] and tak down the had images thereof, and bring forth to 
the kirk-zyard, and burn thaym openly. And sicklyk cast down 
the altaris, and putge the kirk of all kyiid of monuments of 
idolatrye. And this ze fail not to do, as ze will do us singular 
emplesur ; and so commitis you to the protection of God. 

“ From Edinburgh, the xii of Aug. 1560, 

k Ar. ARGYLE, 


Sigued. 
cd Janes Srewart, 
Rurnven. 

“ Fail not, bot ze tak guid heyd that neither the dusks, win- 
docks, nor @feris be ony ways hurt or broken, either glassin wark 
or iron wark,” 

In the zeal which was then rife to destroy every 
edifice that had been consecrated to the service of the 
Roman Catholic faith, small heed was paid to the 
limitations contained in this order, which was only 
tegarded as in some measure authorizing what would 
have been effected without such authority. The 
Cathedral of Glasgow was at this time, however, 
spared through the sensible advice of the provost, who 
recommended the zealots to wait till a new church was 
built before they pulled down the old one. The build- 
ing seems, however, to have been stripped of its 
Valuable contents, and even of the leaden roof; and 
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ultimately, in 1579, the Principal of the College and 
the clergy of the city prevailed upon the magistrates 
to eonsent to the destruction of the stately fabric. Ac- 
cordingly a numerous body of workmen were engaged 
for this service; but when they were assembled by beat 
of drum, and were about to commence their labour, the 
craftsmen of the town, headed by their “ deacons,” 
appeared upon the scene, and swore that the man who 
pulled down one stone of the building should not live 
to bring down another. From the previous conduct 
of the magistracy, we may be allowed to suppose that 
they were glad of the excuse which the spirited conduct 
of the crafts afforded for recalling the consent which 
had been drawn from them, At any rate, the provost 
promised that no harm should be done to the Cathedral, 
and the craftsmen then quietly dispersed. 

Having escaped these dangers, the interior was 
formed into three Protestant churches. The choir was 
diyided by a stone partition, and the western portion 
formed into a place of worship under the name of the 
Outer High Church. Another church, called the Taner 
High Church, was formed out of the nave; and the 
spacious half-subterraneous sepulchral vaults under- 
neath the nave were fitted up as a third church, for 
the Barony Parish, and in which Sir Walter Scott 
makes Rob Roy appoint the assignation with Frank 
Osbaldistone. These alterations seem to have been 
made without any preteusions to taste of any kind, 
and with utter disregard of the original plan and 
style of the building. Within the present century, 
however, both the Inner and Outer Churches have 
been fitted up anew, with better taste, and in a style 
which in a considerable degree corresponds with the 
magnificent external architecture of the Cathedral. 
Since 1801 the vaults under the nave have been 
abandoned as a place of worship, and restored to 
their original destination as a cemetery. 

Several of the other ecclesiastical structures of the 
town are numbered among its principal architectural 
ornaments; but the design of this article, aud the 
limits to which we are restricted, does not allow us to 
enumerate, and much legs to describe them. 

The University —The origin of this establishment 
has already been mentioned. It was reduced almost to 
extinction at the Reformation, its members being almost 
exclusively Catholic clergymen, and most of its property 
being derived from the church. Through the royal 
liberality and patronage it was in time again brought 
into an efficient condition, and is now considered a flou- 
rishing establishment. The college buildings, with the 
houses for the accommodation of the proiessors, are 
situated on the east side of the High Street, about half 
way between the Cathedral and the Trongate. ‘They 
are very extensive, having a frontage of 305 feet to the 
High Street, and a depth of 282 feet from east to west. 
These buildings, with the four courts *, three of which 
form quadrangles, occupy a space equal to 9556 square 
yards. The height of the buildings is generally three 
stories, aud ‘* the whole being built of polished free- 
stone, and darkened by age, have a partly venerable, 
partly elegant aspect, and, as already remarked, ap- 
proaches nearer thau any other to the magnificent modeis 
of Oxford. A large piece of ground behind the college 
is formed into a park or green, interspersed with trees 
and hedges, and always kept in grass, to be used by the 
students as a public walk or place of exercise or amuse- 
mentt. As the students do not reside on the premises, 
but lodge in the town, the importance and efficiency of 
such an establishment as the University of Glasgow 
must be estimated by far other considerations than the 


* Thete are two principal courts one behind the other; and two 
small courts, one on each side of the front quidrangle, and entered 
by separate gateways in the High Street front. 

+ Chambers's ‘ Picture of Scotland, ’ 
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form and quantity of the stone and mortar forming the 
apartments in which its teachers give instruction, and 
in which collections are preserved. Of the collections 
belonging to the establishment the most important is the 
Hunterian Museum, preserved in a modern building at 
the back of the interior court. The founder of thismuseum 
was the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, who was born in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and who, at his death, be- 
queathed to the college his splendid collection of books, 
coins, paintings, anatomical preparations, &c., together 
with the sum of 8000/. for the erection of a building for 
their reception. The collection is valued at 65,000/. in 
the following proportions: medals, 30,000/.; books, 
15,000/.; pictures, 10,000/.; miscellaneous, 10,000/, 
The collection has been considerably increased of late 
years, and the benefits of it are not limited to the 
students, any person being allowed to inspect it on the 
payment of one shilling. 

Municipal Structures—The Town Hall buildings, 
which appear in our larger wood-cut, were finished in 
the year 1636, ‘This structure is situated on the north 
side of the Trongate, at the east end near the Cross. The 
basement was originally formed into an arcade with a 
rusticated front, over which rises a range of fluted Ionic 
pillars. The Town Hall is fitted up in an elegant style, 
and contains portraits of the monarchs of Great Britain, 
with a bust of George III., and a statue, by Flaxman, 
of William Pitt. The ground flat of this building con- 
tains the Tontine Coffee-room, a place of public resort, 
and which was, until of late, the virtual Exchange of 
Glasgow. For building this coffee-room and hotel a 
subscription was opened in 1781, by way of tontine, in 
107 shares of 50/. each. The architect evinced con- 
siderable skill in throwing the arcade of the Town Hall 


into an extensive portico, retaining the upper part of | 
The coffee- | 
| the cathedral, and, if possible, to complete the work 


the cross walls of the superior structure. 


room is 74 feet long, and of proportionate breadth and 


height. It is furnished with Scotch, English, Iris!, 
and foreign newspapers, magazines, reviews, and other 
periodical publications. Strangers are admitted without 
introduction, and may enjoy all the privileges of sub- 
scribers for four weeks without any subscription, a 
liberality not equalled (as Dr. Cleland believes) in any 
other great town in the island. This establishment is 
now superseded in some of its uses by the magnificent 
Exchange, which has been erected in Queen Street, 
adjoining the site of the theatre, which was burnt down 
in 1829. Opposite the Tontine, and close to the pave- 
ment, stands the noble equestrian bronze statue of 
William IIL., which was presented to the city in 1734 
by Mr. Macrae, formerly Governor of Madras. “It 
is,” says Mr. Chambers, “ a truly elegant work of art, 
and, in one sense, the finest public object in Glasgow.” 

The tea-dealer’s shop at the corner towards High 
Street, occupies the site of the Old Jail, or Tolbooth, which 
has been rendered a place of mark by Sir Walter Scott, 
who has assigned to the locality some incidents in his 
stirring tale of ‘ Rob Roy.’ After a more commodious 
prison had been erected in 1810, this place was sold at 
public auction for 8000/., the purchaser being under con- 
ditions to take it down, and in the building with which 
he might replace it to follow a design which furnished 
it with turrets and embrasures, so as to maintain an 
appearance of correspondence between it and the old 
tower of the Jail, which is still preserved. This tower, 
which faces-High Street, partly appears in our wood- 
eut. It is 126 feet high, and is only remarkable for 
terminating in the shape of an Imperial crown. It is 
furnished with a clock and bell, and a set of musical 
chimes, so arranged as to play a separate tune at the 
end of every two hours, changing after twelve o'clock, 
pv. A skilful musician performs favourite airs on 
the musical bells every day, except Saturday and 
Sunday, during ‘Change hours. It would seem that 
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the tower was preserved less for its own sake, than for 
the sake of the bells. 

The new jail and court houses are contained ing 
structure which stands at the bottom of Saltmarket 
street. It fronts towards the east, and forms the 
western termination of the public Green. This building 
has an imposing portico of six Grecian Doric columas, 
and is erected generally in that style of magnificence 
which has occasioned the saying, that the prisons are 
the best edifices in Scotland. It was erected at a cost 
of 34,800/., and, exclusively of the public offices, con- 
tains 122 apartments for prisoners. There are two 
rooms, with anterooms, for prisoners under sentence 
of death. They are insulated from the jail, and so 
completely cased with iron, that it is not necessary to 
subject the prisoners to irons upon the person, as is 
done in almost every other jail. The governor's house 
is so constructed that he can overlook both the court 
yards from his sitting-parlour. 

Statues and Monuments,—The preceding account 
has afforded us occasion to notice séme of the public 
statues and monuments of Glasgow. The following 
are those which have not previously been mentioned: 
—a pedestrian statue of Sir John Moore in bronze, 
upon a granite pedestal, in George Square. Sir John 
was a native of Glasgow ; and when his fellow-citizens 
heard the news of his death on the plains of Corunna, 
a subscription was entered into, which, in a few days, 
amounted to upwards of 4000/. The work was 
executed by Flaxman. In the necropolis, opposite 
the cathedral, a pillar, surmounted by a statue of Joha 
Knox, has recently been erected by private subscription. 
* Colossal in its proportions, and undistinguished by 
either likeness or costume,” says Chambers in his 
* Picture,’ “ it seems like the spirit of the Reformer 
come back to inveigh, with outstretched arm, against 


which he left unfinished at his death.” Glasgow has 
three statues of its honoured son James Watt: one, a 
bronze pedestrian statue on a granite pedestal, is placed 
in George Square; another, of marble, is in the Hun- 
terian Museum—these two are by Chantrey; the third 
is a colossal statue, placed over the pediment of the 
Mechanics’ Institute; the funds for which were raised 
by subscriptions of one shilling each, paid by each 
student in successive years. 





In concluding this Supplement, it may be necessary 
to remind our readers that it does not profess to include, 
even in substance, all the information, or even all of 
the interesting and important information, which so 
large a subject as Glasgow offers. This could not 
have been done within our limits without reducing the 
account to the dry simplicity of an index. We have 
therefore rather chosen to confine our attention to some 
prominent points in the external history and condition 
of this important city. In performing this intention 
we have not forgotten the equal claims to notice of the 
facts illustrating the internal history of its past and 
present condition, and of the social ameliorations which 
have been effected or are in progress. To these sub- 
jects, together with its trade and manufactures, we 
shall give our attention in another Supplement. 

The authorities of which we have chiefly availed our- 
selves in preparing the above account, are,—M‘Ure's 
‘View of the City of Glasgow; Denholm’s ‘ His- 
torical and Topographical Account of the City of Glas- 
gow ;’ Cleland’s ‘ Annals of Glasgow ;’ Chambers’s 
* Picture of Scotland; and the articles Giascow in 
the * Edinburgh Encyclopedia’ and in the * Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ 


— 
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